THE PRIME MINISTER

Sir Michael Hicks Beach, the First Lord of the Admiralty, and the
Secretary of State for War. Lord Salisbury was ill.1 Such consultations
are also important where emergency action is'necessary and there is no
time to secure Cabinet approval. Thus, the Bank Charter Act was
suspended in 1847, 1857, 1866 and 1914 by a letter to the Bank of
England signed by the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Ex-
chequer.2 Numerous other technically illegal acts were done in 1914
with the Prime Minister's sanction and were subsequently ratified by
Parliament.3

Sometimes, indeed, the Prime Minister interferes without being
asked. Mr Gladstone said that' the Prime Minister has no title to over-
ride any one of the departments. So far as he governs them, unless it is
done by trick, which is not to be supposed, he governs them by in-
fluence only.'4 But the right of the Cabinet to override a minister
cannot be contested, and a Prime Minister who is sure of obtaining
support if necessary can in practice override a colleague's decision. This
is done, usually, at the request of another minister, and particularly
where a dispute arises between two departments. A good example was
the contest in 1915 between the Ministry of Munitions and the War
Office over the design of shells. Design was the function of the
Ordnance Board, which was subject to the War Office. But Mr Lloyd
George, as Minister of Munitions, claimed that as he was responsible for
the quality of munitions, he must be responsible for their design. He
appealed to the Prime Minister, who decided in his favour^ and the func-
tion was transferred to the Ministry of Munitions.^ In 1907 the Admiralty
refused to allow a certain paper to be submitted to the Committee of
Imperial Defence. Mr Haldane appealed to the Prime Minister, who
overruled the Admiralty.6 In 1915 the War Office proposed to remove
an intelligence officer who was sending 'discouraging' reports from
Russia. When Mr Lloyd George 'heard this on good authority', he
went to the Prime Minister, who * promptly interposed his authority and
the distinguished officer remained at his post'.7 An even stronger case
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